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hat our forefathers believed and did when they 
ded this nation, the succeeding generation must be- 
and reaffirm if this nation is to survive. It is not 
2s or bodies or riches or talents or honors that make 
es. Only God makes them by the immortal soul 
h he breathes into them. To every man who enters 
House of Prayer God says, ‘ Without Me ye can do 
ng.’ To every man who comes forth from this 
se of Prayer God says, ‘With Me ye can do all 
Sa 7? 


( ‘eneral George Marshall, at the opening of the chapel in the. 


National Cemetery at Arlington, Va. U.S.A 
* * * * 
National Health Council : cheaper food wanted. 
accordance with the latest public health Act, a new and 
rtant public body, the National Health Council, has come 
being. Last month it held its first meetings at Bloemfon- 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Health, Dr. 
kman. At an early stage of the discussions the questions 
utrition came up and the Council decided to ask the 
bnal Marketing Committee to reduce prices of essential food 
s. Further, on the proposal of Dr. Gluckman it was agreed 
he National Health Council’s Standing Committee should 
iate the question of integration with the Nutrition Council, 
powers toact. If integration were decided on, the Division 
utrition and Health Education would be the driving force 
hd both the new Nutrition Committee and the Health 
ation Committee. Much other business was transacted, and 
ms as if at last, many obstacles having been overcome, the 
National Health Service, envisaged by the Gluckman 
ission, is taking shape. 
* * * 
Police and the Natives. 
he Police authorities are evidently concerned about the un- 
nate and very bitter feeling, compounded of fear, bewilder- 
-and contempt, which commonly dominates the mind of 
nary, law-abiding Africans towards the police. They are 
p a good deal to try to change it. But it is much to be 
ted whether anything that they can do will accomplish 
so long as present conditions prevail. As things are today 
police are thrown into contact with the Africans at too many 
They spend much of their costly time hunting Natives 
i) and haling them to court for trifling offences for which no 
2 man would or could be arrested. Nobody wants to blame 
Hiscredit the police. They cannot help themselves : 
aw hounds them on, And then, when they have delivered 
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their charges to the lock-ups, they are not done with them. They 
have to witness against them, and in small towns the prosecution 
is also in their hands. ‘The effect is that the Native is made to 
feel that he is governed by the police: the police ave the law. It 
is futile to instruct them to be courteous and considerate when 
every day they have to do things that are worse than discourteous 
and much more than inconsiderate. ‘These treasured Pass Laws 
of ours, with their gratuitous interference with people’s lives, 
are the tap-root of this dangerously poisonous plant of police 
hatred. : . 
* * * * 

Pretoria’s plan for African Housing. 

A very promising proposal towards solving the hitherto baffling 
problem of providing housing for urban Africans at a tolerable 


_cost has been made by the Assistant Manager of the Native 


Affairs Department of the Pretoria City Council, Mr. Prinsloo. 
It is a very simple one and would seem to have many advantages 
over the all too common practice of building great numbers of 
inferior houses of European type with costly European labour, 
for which the ordinary African cannot hope to be able to pay the 
necessary rent. ‘This proposal is to erect homes consisting of 
three rondavels enclosed by a low wall giving a courtyard such ~ 
as is commonly found in rural African homes’ These home 
units are estimated to cost no more than £143, including sanita- 
tion and an outside French drain, and can be rented economically 
at about eighteen shillings a month. Moreover, it is believed 
that they can be put up by the prospective tenants themselves in 
about seven days. ‘The units will be planned in groups of about 
twenty, each group being placed under the authority of a head- 
man who will be responsible to the chief of the township. The 
organisation of the community will thus be more natural and 
familiar, and it is hoped that the adjustment to urban life will be 
rendered much easier, while at the same time control will be more 
effective. It is claimed that the Housing Commission approves 
of the experiment and that there is a good prospect that it will 
involve little or no burden upon the ratepayers. How different 
this will be from previous efforts may be judged by a comparison 
with the finances of Atteridgeville, Pretoria’s most ambitious 
Native Township of over a thousand houses, which brings in an 
annual revenue of about £21,000 and calls for some £28,000 
from the ratepayers to meet the annual loss. . The provision of 
essential amenities is not lost sight of in the new scheme, land 
being allocated for social centres, for recreation and for gardens. 
It sounds like a sensible, practicable scheme and will be watched 
by other municipalities with keen interest. 

Trained Non-Europeans in demand. 

One of the advertisement pages of a Johannesburg daily last 
month may confidently be held to have broken all records in one 
respect. It carried announcements of upwards of fifty vacant 
posts for trained Non-Europeans—clerks, telephonists, staff 
nurses, craft instructors and welfare assistants—with salaries at 
the maximum ranging from {£116 to £324 plus cost of living 
allowances. It should be explained that it is the opening of the 
big Baragwanath Non-European Hospital that is responsible for 
the greater part of this unusual demand, so that the occasion is 
an abnormal one. But it is a portent all the same, and an 
encouraging one. 
Employment of Trained African Social Welfare 
Workers in S. Rhodesia. 

We learn from the African Welfare Bulletin that there are 
three Rhodesian students at the Jan H. Hofmeyr School of Social 
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Work in Johannesburg who are due to complete their training 
in December and will be available for employment. in 
Southern Rhodesia. In May of this year it seemed doubtful 
whether satisfactory employment would be found within Southern 
Rhodesia for these three Africans, but since then there have been 
radical changes in the position, and it appears now there will be 
more vacancies than trained Africans available. The 
Govenment has accepted the principle of employing Africans as 
Assistant Probation Officers, and it is hoped provision will be 
made for the employment of two Africans in this capacity from 
January 1948. The Salisbury African Welfare Society has 
agreed to employ a trained African as a social welfare worker in 
1948 and the Salisbury City Council has made provision for a 
similar appointment. The Rhodesia Railways also contemplate 
the appointment of Africans trained in social welfare work. 
* * * * 

African Trade Unions. 

There is at the present time very considerable industrial 
expansion in South Africa. 

This expansion inevitably demands more and more African 
labour—unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled. 

It also creates new opportunities for the exploitation of this 
ill-protected labour. 

Unfortunately the evidence is altogether too strong for it to 
be possible to think that South African employers as a rule are 


experienced or discerning enough to know that exploited labour 
- is ultimately unprofitable labour. 


Africans are becoming increasingly dependent upon employ- 
ment in industries, the reserves being quite inadequate to support 
them in the old ways, even if they were content to abide by them. 

They are increasingly not content to do so, mainly by reason 
of their long and close contacts with the European. 

They have learnt how to organise and nothing on earth will 
prevent them from doing so. 

They are fundamentally patient people who have mastered 
the art of living together much better than the Europeans have, 
and those who know them best are convinced that they will 
make wise and reasonable use of trade union methods and 
machinery. ; 

They are calling more and more insistently for the right to 
organise, and, without waiting for this right to be defined, they 
are doing so, under leadership of varying colour and degrees 
of disinterestedness. 

This often. subjects them to the danger of exploitation from 
another direction. 

Is there any possible justification for refusing them the right to 
organise on the same terms as are permitted to European workers ? 
* % * * 

African Troops in the Near East. 

Some thousands of African soldiers recruited from the High 
Commission Territories are on guard duties in the Middle East. 
There is little that is interesting or exhilarating about their work 
and the climate is very exacting. Buta recent report from one 
of the chaplains gives an encouraging picture. 

“Tt was a grey, dull Sunday in the desert, and the Africans 
were huddled up in little groups longing for the warm sunshine 
of their home country. 

“At 2 p.m..the Company Commander came out of his tent 
and went down to the Sergeant Major. The conversation was 
brief, but to the point. ‘ Do you want a church service to-day ?” 
‘Yes’ was the reply. ‘ Well, call all the men together, that is, 
those who want to come.’ The Sergeant Major called out, and 
the men came streaming from their tents, not in ones, and twos 
but by the hundred, and gathered at a place where some rough grass 
was trying to grow in the sand. A Bible and a Gospel in their 
own language were unearthed, and a man named Mosuto read 
the 6th Chapter of St. Matthew. Then there was singing in a 
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harmony which made the desert resound with their voices. TE 
singing done, there was a short address on the chapter read, th 
came prayers and the Benediction. But with the Benedict 
said, the assembly did not move, but sat as if waiting for som 
thing else. ‘The Company Commander sensed this tenseness + 
the air and said “ Does any man want to ask a question ?’ RG 
was a brief pause, and then from the middle of the assembly; 
black arm went up. ‘a 
‘ Please, sir, I want to be baptized.’ ee | 
“Many questions were expected, but not this one ; but it wy 
one of extreme urgency. Again the Commander spoke. © A! 
there any more ?’ he asked. Fifty hands went into the air. Fifi 
people begging to be baptizéd in the desert. Strang 
things happen in strange places. The sequel was that class) 
were organized for those who wanted to be baptized, and a 


end many of them were not only baptized but admitted to t! 
full membership of the church.” MS 
; * * * * 
Progress at the Pretoria university college | 
for Africans. | 
When the Kolege ya Bana ba Afrika was formally opened 
Pretoria in March, 1946, someone said “‘ Seldom, if ever, has j 
much been undertaken with so little.” At that time there wer 
twelve students in all. We learn from the Kerkbode that thei 
are now twenty-nine. Among those who have been appoin 
to assist are Dr. W. Eiselen, Dr. W. Nicol, Dr. W. F. Nkon 
and the Rev. S. G. S. Ntoane. Dr. Nkomo is a medical doct¢ 
and has been appointed for a year. He is the first Afric 
lecturer in the institution. The Pretoria municipality has aga 
made a grant of £1,000 for the current year and has also givi 
five morgen of land at Vlakfontein, where an African village vi 


be laid out. This is near the African Normal College. Duri 
1946 the income of the college from all sources was £4,050. — 
full time secretary has now been appointed in the place of M 
Semmelink, who as honorary secretary bore the main burdenw 
the establishment of the college. The appointment of a rec 
is under consideration. 
: * * * * 

World Population and Food. feng 
“It is difficult ” said a high authority in 1946, “for the av 
age person to realise that the vast majority of the earth’s peow! 
have never had enough to eat. Yet such appears to be the hat 
record of history. Even before the Second World War tf 
thirds of the earth’s people were chronically undernourishew 
The relation between population and food supply is obviou¥ 
fundamental in regard to human happiness and contentmed 
without which peace must always be insecure. Three hundit 
years or so ago the increase of population was largely limited # 
the local supply of food. Undernourishment and its reat 
ally disease caused a high death-rate. Later on communicaticl 
improved and food could be brought in from elsewhere, wh 
improved sanitation and health measures helped to lessen f 
loss of life. Consequently the rate of population increase wi 
up in almost all countries, more rapidly, it would seem, than «/} 
the effectiveness of improving communications. Eventucll 
the situation was reached that while there was enough food || 


all in the world, transport was not sufficient or well enei 
planned to make it available everywhere, and we had the lame 
able story of much-needed food being wasted, or else deliberatg 
destroyed to protect the market. On top of this has comet 
destruction and world-dislocation of war, so that the death-14 
due to hunger and its sinister allies is greater than it has ef 
been. 1 

How urgent, then, is the need for the speedy creation of 
World Food Council, and how short-sighted the selfish natioa4d 
interests which have thus far prevented its establishment. H4 
much more intelligent and effective it would have been to si@ 


jN.O. from the food angle’ rather than from the political. "The 
msequences of the mistake are incteasingly obvious and we are 
mpelled today to wonder whether U.N.O. can really be saved. 
e to create a powerful World Food Council may be tanta- 


to signing its death warrant. 
* * 


dunt 
; eek * 


dia and Pakistan. 

“* The day when England hands over the government of India 
Indians ” said Macaulay with a characteristic flourish, “ will 
‘the proudest day of English history.” August 15th has come 
d gone and the great deed has been done. British people in 
neral hardly seem disposed to accord it quite the pinnacle 
sition which Macaulay reseryed for it, but it certainly was a 
historic day indeed. The good wishes attending the new 
were sincere and almost universal. It has opened under 
> cloud of terrible deeds in some areas, confronting the new 
ernments with great anxieties. Criticism of the ‘I told you 
* type is easy and plentiful in some quarters, but prayer is 
ely more fitting and valuable. It is for this that Indian 
fistians are asking as they face the new day. About their 
sition under the new regime they appear to be reasonably 
imistic. The Constituent Assembly in Delhi has accepted a 


actice and propagation of religion, the latter point being in- 
ded at the express request of the Christian members. Whether 
> same liberal spirit will prevail in Pakistan is not yet clear. It 
evident that the Church has a real influence ; there are Chris- 
in the central government, in the Constituent Assembly 
d in the Government Service. Their Counsel is sought in 
2 affairs of the nation and their stand for moderation and 
onciliation is appreciated. - : ‘ 

; * * * * 

Critical epoch. 

“ Does anyone think that it is going to be a simple business 
ng a missionary in India during the next few years?” asks 
le with many years experience there. It is clear that the next 
n or twenty years are likely to be very crucial. For one thing 
2 march of events is so swift as to be bewildéring even to the 
ople who are supposed to be directing it. The social ferment 
amazing. ‘The masses are lifting their heads. Dreams have 
ome hopes; hopes are becoming clamorous demands. Com- 
nism is in the picture, with its familiar policy of creating or 
ploiting confusion. Government services are expanding fast. 
ae programme for Education contemplates universal free 
imary schooling and will require more than two million 
chers in the next fifteen years. It is all a ferment such as 
en India has never witnessed before. What a tribute it is to 
2 effectiveness of the British rule of less than ninety years. 

* * * * 


.notable Date. 
At such a time in the life of a people any day may prove to be 
e that history will mark and remember. For the Christian 
iurch, at any rate, the 27th of this month will be one of these, the 
y on which the United Church of South India will be in- 
gurated by the consecration of the new bishops and the formal 
ceptance by all the bishops and presbyters of the Basis of 
ion. The new organisation will have about a million 
mbers, of whom approximately half are now Anglicans, the 
her half being divided between Methodists, Presbyterians and 
ngregationalists. There will be fourteen dioceses, five of 
em in the charge of the five bishops at present in South India. 
f the nine bishops recently selected, two are Anglicans and 
ven are at present Free Churcames, 
' * * 


* 

he Ministry in the United Church. 

“The inauguration”? writes the Rev. C. S. Milford of the 
aurch Missionary Society, which has the largest share in the 
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charter of fundamental rights which includes freedom of | 
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new order, “ will mark only the beginning of ‘ growing together ’ 
and most congregations will doubtless continue to worship for 
the present much as they do now. But it is noteworthy that the 
Joint Committee has adopted the Anglican service for the Con- 
secration of the new bishops, and the Ordinal from the 1928 
Prayer Book has also been adopted. This should be a great 
reassurance to those who are specially anxious that the link with 
the historic Church should be unbroken. It is greatly to be 

hoped, however, that the new Church will gradually develop its 

own characteristically Indian forms of worship. 

“ One of the most critical points for the growth of real spiritual 
unity in the Church will be the training of the clergy, who will be 
called presbyters. At present there are two Union institutions 


‘for this purpose, one in Bangalore using English, and one in 


Travancore, where Anglicans and Congregationalists are co- 
operating, using Malayalam. One of the most urgent tasks be- 
fore the new Church will be the establishment of similar schools 
for the Tamil and Telugu areas. It is not intended that any 
rigid uniformity of worship or church life should be imposed, 
but that the traditions of the several uniting bodies should 
enrich the common life: and it is in the training of the clergy 
that such a synthesis could best be worked out. 

“The new Church will not at first be in full communion with 
the Church of England or with the other Provinces of the Angli- 
can Church. This has always been understood since the 
Lambeth Conference of 1930. ‘The question will be considered 
by Lambeth in 1948, and it is greatly hoped that full 
communion may not be very long delayed. “ 

“* Meanwhile Anglicans, whether ordained or lay, who join 
the new Church will retain their present status in Anglican 
Churches outside South India, and the same will apply to Me- 
thodists and others when they visit the Churches of their origin. 
What will be the status outside South India of men ordained in 
the new Church itself has still to be decided, after that Church 
actually comes into being.” 

: * * * * 
Chinese Students_ responsive. 

Missionaries in China are profoundly impressed by the oppor- 
tunities for evangelism among students today. It is probably 
true that in none of the great mission fields has the work among 
students in the past been more effective in raising up men and 
women of remarkable spiritual gifts ; but it was done in the face 
of strong prejudice and often of violent opposition. It was the 
students who supplied the fervour to the anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian movement earlier in the century. They were the 
organisers of the boycotts and processions, the inciters and 
leaders.of violent mobs, the producers and circulators of bitter and 
abusive pamphlets. But today no section of the people is more 
enquiring and approachable, as much in Government as in 
Christian colleges. Indeed in some of the latter, in spite of 
almost impossible overcrowding and lack of space, rooms are 
being set aside for religious activities at the cost of other things. 
Mission leaders are greatly concerned to seize this opportunity, 
which is one of the most hopeful things to be found anywhere in 
the whole landscape of human life today. 
As an African sees it. 

From the Church Times we extract the following words of a 
young African priest, and invite the thoughtful attention of our 
readers to them. . 

“‘T can never tell you how glad I and my people are that we 
have been brought to the knowledge of the love of God. ‘Thank 
you in England for sending us people to teach us about the 
grace of God. 

** But when I look into the future, I fear and tremble because 
my people seem to be losing heart. They have begun to asso- 
ciate the Catholic faith with the white man’s religion.. They 
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say the white men teach one thing, and practise another; and 
the African press makes a distinction between ‘ Christianity’ 
and ‘Churchianity’. My people say: ‘It is time we had our 
own religion ; let us leave the white man and his religion. Let 
us have a purely national religion of our,own, entirely African, 
in which there shall be no white person. We shall never go for- 
ward as a race until we unite together in that way.’ 

. “They speak like this because of the bad relationship 
there is between white and black in South Africa. The colour 
bar is the story of the top-dog and the under-dog. ‘ What is the 
good,’ says the African, ‘ of being an under-dog in the Chris- 
tian world ?’ 

“My people exaggerate. They fail to distinguish between 
friend and foe.~ All Europeans are regarded as one people, all 
bad. I do not know what will happen; but unless there is a 
change of heart and will in South Africa, among black and white, 
there will be great trouble.” 
/ * * * * 

Obituary. 

Three notable figures in the missionary enterprise in the 
Eastern Province of the Cape have been called to higher service 
in recent weeks. 


Canon James Kenneth Mather, after varied experience at St. 
Matthew's, Keiskamahoek, Newlands and Herschel, was for 
many years Director of Missions in the Anglican diocese of 
Grahamstown. “A great priest, a fine missionary and a gallant 
gentleman,” he gave devoted and sacrificial service to the African 
people for more than forty years. He was a fine Xhosa scholar 
and did invaluable and enduring work as a translator of various 
religious and secular books. 

* * *% * 

Canon A. Cardross Grant also saw long service in Africa, much 
of it for Africans. As a young man he lived for several years an 
almost nomadic life as the superintendent of the African Order of 
_ Ethiopia which was brought under the wing of the Anglican 
Church. Later he spent busy and fruitful years as head of St. 
Matthew’s College, Keiskama Hoek, a post for which he was 
particularly well qualified, and in which he made a rich contri- 
bution to the happy collaboration between other similar institu- 
tions in the neighbourhood. To the South African Native 
College also he gave splendid service as a member of Council. 
After leaving St. Matthew’s he was rector of St. George’s, Park- 
town until ill-health made it necessary for him to retire. 

¥, ok & ss eos wae 


Mr. W. R. Caley, for nearly forty years the Principal of the 
Training School at Healdtown, must be ‘ranked high among the 
really great teachers of South Africa. He had the gift of it to a 
remarkable degree and he was entirely unsparing of himself. 
All over South Africa and outside its borders are many African 
teachers whose debt to him is beyond words. By his energy, 
his gifts, his shrewd and sympathetic judgment, his patience and 
his faith he multiplied himself in the lives of his students to a 
very remarkable extent. “A great man has passed on” writes 
one of his former colleagues, “ great in his profession, great in his 
conception of service, great in his love of his fellow human 
beings, great in his love of his Master.” . 

* * * Ed 
Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd 
Our readers will, no doubt, be interested to read the following 
extract from the citations announced at the ceremony for the 
conferring of honorary degrees at the University of Edinburgh 
on July 4th :— 


The Rev. Robert Henry Wishart Shepherd, M.A., D.Litt., 
Principal of Lovedale Institution, South Africa. 

During its 106 years of existence Lovedale Institiution has 

grown from small beginnings to one of the great missionary edu- 
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cational intstitutions of South Africa. In over 100 4 6) 


editing many books he has published ten of his own and 
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Lovedale has had only five principals, all Scotsmen ordaine 
Scotland. Mr. Shepherd, .a_ Native of Invergowrie, 1 
Dundee, and a graduate of Edinburgh, went to South Africa 
1919 and first saw seven years’ service as missionary ama 
primitive people in Tembuland. : & 
He went to Lovedale as chaplain in 1927. As director for 
Lovedale Press he has performed outstanding services to | 
peoples of the Bantu lands, and as editor of the South Afra 
Outlook he has championed their cause in many difficult politi 
issues. He wrote a monumental history of the first 100 yq 
of Lovedale. He was appointed Principal of the Institution | 
years ago, in succession to Dr.Arthur Wilkie. In addition 
more are in the Press. For two of the ten volumes he receit 
the degree of Doctor of Literature from the Universitet 
Witwatersrand. ; || 
* * * * * 

South African Nursing Examinations. 
The following Lovedale candidates were successful at | 


recent examinations :— 
Final Examination. 


M. Dlamini. G. M. N. Nanto 
R. K. Gamanda. E. D. Qwela. 
N. N. Kraai. B. F. Rani 
A. D. K. Lehana. F. F. Tyobela 
R. Maepa. 
Passed written part only. 
L. T. M. Malakane. ; 
Passed oral and Practical only. 
E. H. Mahase. D. Vanda. 
F. Mtshabe. 
Preliminary Examination. 
R. N. Dlambulo. _ E. T. N. Mlisana. 
P. N. Dlanga. A. M. Mokoka. 
M. N. R. Gqomo. -. V. G. Z. Mate. 


Vv 

M. V. S. Kalauba. N. L. Mseti. 

J. Q. N. Madinga. L. N. Ngwendu. 
E. Mbekwa. M. Yingwana. | 

ene eos * * : 
Whither the West ? Sa | 
So grave and desperate is the situation to-day, both in world | 
Church, .that the missionary enterprise is invested with: a dez 
urgency and a significance that cannot be overstated. Theti 
is fast approaching when missionary interest and activity car 
longer function adequately as a minority activity in our churc' 
Without a new access of missionary consciousness, the Chu 
can hardly avoid a deeper descent into impotence. It m 
perhaps, help us to appreciate the necessity for this if we : 
realize the peculiar sociological and political urgency inherem: 
the missionary obligation of the Church to-day. ‘There 
been periods in the history of the Church and the world, wi 

theology has assumed a desperate sociological significance. 
are living to-day in the stress and strain of exactly such a per 
We are living to-day in the midst of a generation the — 
majority of whose minds have been almost entirely formed 
purely secularist influences, to whom, therefore, the traditia 
classical vocabulary of Christian theology and worship is dot 
Dutch, indeed treble Dutch. | 
A civilization in the final stages of secularization has flun, 
the missionary enterprise a tremendous challenge. Let | 
Church mobilize every ounce of power in answer and all ma 

be well. 4 
Quoted from Whither the West ? by D. R, Davis. 
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O great has recent interest in Religious Education been and 
_ so many the pens and tongues occupied with it that I find 
® page before me almost inevitably resolving itself into an 
tended “ Book or Lecture Review.” 

n South Africa alone the Education Departments of all four 
ovinces and the Union Education Department have issued 
vised Syllabi for Religious Instruction in schools and the 
ector of this work for the Union Education Department has 
nducted several Vacation Courses. 
‘o Sister Frances Mary C.R., who has led the revival in the 
pe, we are indebted for that classic volume, ‘ Educating to- 
tds a Christian Society ”’ as well as the shorter “ Principles of 
ligious Education” and a masterly address to the 1944 
sachers’ Conference at East London on “ The Special Func- 
m of the School in Religious Instruction as distinct from the 
nctions of Church and Home.” 
Following the publication of the new Cape Syllabus an excel- 
t series of lessons and suggestions by Miss M. Wright, includ- 
za long Bibliography, appeared in “ Education ” (S.A.T.A. 
agazine) during 1946. Of most of these articles reprints are 
ainable from the Managing Editor of ‘“‘ Education.” The 
dents’ Christian Association has naturally concerned itself 
th this theme and in a recent publication in Afrikaans, “‘ Ons 
ug en Hul Geestelike Opvoeding” Dr. A. J. Smuts and 
‘iss van der Merwe accuse the European schools of 
glecting to apply modern teaching methods to Religious Ins- 
ction and of contenting themselves with a superficial drill in 
ble History or mere verbal memorising. 
To summarise the modern teaching methods frequently applied 

Religious Instruction we may name :— the use of illustra- 
ym, i.e. pictures or sketches to give an accurate idea of conditions 
life in Biblical times—not a new method unless one instances 
e ‘flannelboard’ and “ Storyograph”’ building up of scenes ; 
'e use of maps ; the dramatising of stories and parables to im- 
ess the facts and to arouse the right emotional response in the 
pil ; various types of ‘ expression’ work such as the drawing 
' scenes, making of models, labelling of maps or even some 
ritten “composition ’ ; and finally the application, by question 
id discussion, of the lesson to modern conditions. 

While following a course for the Scottish Diploma in Religious 
ducation, I had the privilege of seeing such modern methods 
at into practice by experts and in over a decade of School 
‘ethod teaching in an African Training School I have followed 
eir use with interest. 

And yet—one often feels the truth of Dr. Shepherd’s warning 
_his pamphlet on “ Religious Instruction” that there is a 
aching of Bible History which is not religious education. How 
ften I have felt, when our junior members of the S.C.A. have 
rformed some piece of religious drama—some Parables, say— 
fore their fellows with both skill and acceptance, that the 
idience had, as far as a religious impression was concerned, 
one empty away ! 

Religious ideas must, one feels, be rooted in the inner life, 

liefs and ideals of the child so that they may grow, develop and 

en be modified and not, as so often, cast aside as useless when 
1e experience of life seems to contradict the religion learnt in 
nildhood. 

Even with the youngest children, Dr. Ikin warns us in “‘ Reli- 
ious Instruction,” a living view of God as a loving Father who 
ares for all is far more important than accurate knowledge of 
ae Bible. 

This would mean that of all the methods of Religious Instruc- 
on, the “ application ” is the vital one. 

‘This “application” is not the same as “ preaching ” at the class, 
y which I mean the exaggerated pressing home of a moral 
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and continual appeals to high motives. Such “ preaching” 
always seems to be suspected by pupils and indeed the African 
seems peculiarly impervious to it. I have watched my students 
conducting an ‘ Evangelistic’ campaign in one of the villages 
with great noise and fury, jumping and shouting, while the 
heathen looked stolidly on, apparently in no danger of being 
infected by the excitement. ‘The author of “‘ Scripture Teach- 
ing Today ” (p. 127) remarks in a similar connection how furious 
she once felt during childhood on being told to overcome evil 
with good when a simple appeal to decency would have sufficed. 

To give an instance of a lesson with what seemed to me just 
the right emphasis on application, I would mention a Demon- 
stration Lesson on “ ‘The Parable of The Sower” which I saw 
taught recently to a Std. 6. African girls class by a teacher of skill 
and experience. 

The teacher spent but little time on Eastern agriculture or 
verbal or other pictures of husbandmen in flowing garments, but 
went straight on to the circumstances of the narration of the 
parable and Jesus’ reason for telling it. ; 

Then the whole situation was “ localised’ and the pupils led — 
into a discussion in which the lesson was “‘ modernised ” in their ~ 
own environment and the moral drawn out by the pupils them- 
selves. 

This is.not intended to deny a place to ‘‘ Direct Moral Instruc- 
tion ”’—I refer to lessons on, say, “‘ truthfulness ” as a subject by 
itself. No finer exposition of the best methods can surely be 
found than that by the late Rev. R. A. Scott in the old 
Suggestion-book, the ‘‘ Native Primary School.” 

What then of the actual teaching of Religious Instruction in 
African Primary Schools ? Though most of my own experince © 
has been with the end-product in the form of the post-Standard 
6 pupils, it does not take much imagination to visualise the situa- 
tion. We find the teacher overwhelmed with the size of his 
classes, —more so than ever since the Feeding Scheme began— 
the lack of furniture and equipment, the broken attendance of 
the pupils and the demands of the “Three R’s.” History, 
Geography and Hygiene get only what time and attention he can 
spare. When it comes to Religious Instruction, the lesson is 
frequently ‘reading round the class’ from the teacher’s Bible 
with little explanation, discussion or application, no hope for 
any illustration and only a question or two to ensure that some 
name or fact will remain in the memory. A verse or two, or 
occasionally a new hymn, will be verbally memorised against the 
day of the Manager’s visit, if that overworked official ever finds 
time to “‘ inspect” Religious Instruction. The circuit Inspector 
will have time only to glance at the Scheme of Work in the 
Record Book, if even that. 

The position would be less tragic if attendance at Sunday 
School were customary, but it is far from that and where there is 
a Sunday School there are many reasons why the children never 
attend. The parents may be ignorant or apathetic, often unwill- 
ing to spare their children from duties at home. 

Religious literature for children finds its way into many Euro- 

ean homes but is rarely available to the African child. 

Mercifully our Cape Native Teacher-Training Schools are 
still under ‘‘ Mission’’ control and with them Secondary or 
High Schools and Practising Schools. The time available for 
Religious Instruction in these is limited but much of it is usually 
in the hands of a specialist and there can be no question of the 
competence of the teaching both in content and method. 

The African student-teacher almost invariably—in the Insti- 
tution I know best at least—attends voluntary confirmation 
classes and this ensures a grasp of Christian doctrine. : 

The demands of School Method allow us little enough time 
for Religious Instruction but there are always Demonstration 
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. lessons—by both European and African teachers—in the 


Practising School. The best work is undoubtedly done in the 
Infant School Teacher’s course ; few lessons are more interesting 
to watch than the modelling of Bible scenes by the Sub- 
standards— as they think, but I suppose the student-teacher does 
most of the work. A father in plasticine garments is slaughtering 
a ‘ fatted calf’ of clay in one corner while the Good Samaritan 
kneels over the wounded traveller in another ! 

A Primary-Higher male student gave me one of my best show 
pieces, a set of Africanised or rather South-Africanised drawings 
to illustrate various parables. The modern African “ Prodigal ” 
in Johannesburg or wherever. it is—the buildings bear a strong 
resemblance to those in the Institution—is a real joy to behold ! 

The chaplain at our Institution asked if we could make him a 
large model of Palestine. A senior class of men in the Training 
School undertook to help me with it and the work was done on a 
voluntary basis out of school hours. : 

What an illuminating experience it was—as all extra-mural 
work with Africans tends to be! 

As the Jordan cut its way across the wet papier-maché one 
student remarked confidentially that he had never thought of the 
Jordan as a real river before coming to the Institution. It was a 
name or a symbol for Death. Another looked up at that and 
pointed to a nail on the Judean mountains ‘‘ This Jerusalem, 
sir,” he averred, ““ was just a name for Heaven to me!” I asked 
them what they made of the references to both in New Testa- 
ment History. One answered readily, ‘‘ For myself, I didn’t 
take it as History, it was just stories.” I feared that he meant 
“iintsomi”’ (fables) but it appeared later that it was ‘‘ detached 
stories” with little precise geographical reference. 

“Why isn’t the African teacher more of an evangelist ?”’ is a 
question I have often heard asked. ‘“‘ And the African minister, 
too?” I feel inclined to add. 

There are factors that are retarding the evangelisation of 
Africa that baffle the best African teachers and pastors. 

A group of students—all seniors and Church members—in our 
Institution Missionary Company were conducting services in a 
village one morning. One “ preacher”’ had just concluded his 
address—prepared for him by the African lecturer of the Love- 


_ dale Bible School—when two mine boys came along from a 


neighbouring opposition show—a  “ beer-drink.” | The 
“ preacher ” welcomed them and regretted that they had joined 
his group so late. 
. The rejoinder from “ ijara,”’ as the educated Africans name 
such “ toughs,” raised a great laugh after which they retired to 
the calabashes again. Interpreted later to me, the general effect 
was, “‘ The Book that you are talking so much about assures us 
that those who came at the eleventh hour were rewarded equally 
with the others. There’s no hurry!” 

Many others, too, seem to think that the evangelisation of 
Africa is ‘no hurry.’ Would that one could believe such a 
picture of steady progress to be true! From all parts of the 
continent come proofs that Satan is gambling for the, soul ‘of the 
African and not gambling desperately but methodically. 

A flood of Communist literature—nothing so tame as Marxian 
theory—but revolutionary, crude and destructive, as I have seen 
it, is making a determined assault on the African mind and, with 
it, anti-religious and pro-heathen propaganda (under the pretext 
of reviving national rites). What can be the outcome if these 
succeed but a bigger and better barbarism as tragic as it is 
dangerous. Unlike their counterparts in Europe or America, 
African “‘ nationalists” number many who have no tradition of 
Christian ethic. 

Before me is an article from “The Scottish Sunday School 
Teacher”? by the Rev. W. P. Young, late of Livingstonia,. on 
just this situation in the “‘ Copper Belt ” and warning us of the 
grievous set-back the Christian Church. may suffer. aN 
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We might indeed remark in the words of Edward Lear :—“! 
trust that the story will end to God’s glory, but, at present, | 
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other side’s winning!” ae 
Among the enemies of Christianity are educated Africans ) 
would never have read a line but for the Christian Missions: 
could instance Peter Abraham, From one of his recent p CS) 
quoted in the magazine Vandag, April 1947, come these I) 
on the ‘ social colour-bar ’ :— ai 
‘I humbly accepted, a 
Twas the “ Will of God”. ae A 
But I have discarded humility i 
And the “ Will of God” Pa 
And the stories of my wise teachers .” | 
There is, of course, one side of this which we must face 
me call it the social aspect. eB 
Many thinking Africans feel that the Church should ~ 
more obvious result to show for its social preaching. Such 
attitude is not peculiar to Africans. I read long ago an articl : 
the Rev. J. M. Graham (of Glasgow) in which he spoke o } 
many ardent reformers “‘ hostile to the Church because they fei 
was not sincere in preaching social reform and that poverty wz 
powerful as sin in degrading human life” ‘Less hymn-si 
ing and preaching and more practical help is needed,” saz 
speaker at a discussion group in my student days. | 
With our African students we have tried to meet this attiti 
by introducing into our S.C.A. programme topics to show t} 
as Horace Shipp puts it in “Lives that Moved the Worlt 
“* Some of us believe that the great reforming spirit in the moo 
world is really the expanding application of the teaching of Jq 
of Nazareth.” 
We have described, for example, John Wesley’s gy 
‘‘revival’”’ in England among the common people who were bre 
on the wheel of the Industrial Revolution, without hope an: 
abysmal poverty. This biographical method is continued. fi 
term or so and the lives of prominent missionaries are inclu 
as if incidentally. 
The same point of view may be applied to the Gospel aa 


tive. : 
Jesus came to a land ‘“‘ where men toiled like beasts of "a 


and labour was cheap ” with the words ‘‘ Come unto Me al 
that labour and are heavy laden.” : 
There is a large bibliography of inexpensive books on | 
this line, for example, the ‘‘ Yarns” series, the “Pioneer” se 
by Ernest Hayes, the “ Talks” series (Edinburgh House Pre 
The argument that preaching Christianity is “‘ interfering } 
heard on both sides of the colour line. There can actually 
little ‘‘ interfering ” with the African’s own religion for it 
integrates rapidly on contact with civilisation and mod 
science without Christian teaching. But as Professor Foster 
it (in ‘“‘ World Wide’’), “‘ The Christian faith is that God H: 
self interfered.”’ Many Africans however feel that Christia: 
is a European importation. I once took the line at an S.C 
discussion that the Jewish race to which Jesus and the Apos 
had belonged was Semitic and Asiatic. The argument cut! 
ice. “* Jews are Europeans ” was the immediate rejoinder. ” 
Principal of our Institution, however, struck the right note. 
the universality of Christianity by showing at an S.C.A. Meet 
a copy of “ Fach with his own brush” by D.J. Fleming (Frie! 
ship Press, New York). The local colour in the Indian | 
Chinese religious themes aroused great interest. 
The uneducated African too: finds this social or racial. asj 
of religion in South Africa a difficulty in his acceptance of Ch 
tianity . Looking at random into a pile of copies of “” 
Congregationalist ” I found in a report on the Native Churc 
in the Free State the remark, ‘‘ Can these people continue 
believe in the.God of our European civilised folk ? ” . 
The S,C.A of South Africa has-launched a campaign am 
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ts European members to.-regard the Bantu section as their 
ipecial Mission Field. One still frequently finds the attitude in 
members of the European Churches that Mission Work among 
he South African Bantu has been well provided for by the 

verseas societies and funds. The time issurely ripe for a 

~ampaign among the European Churches of the land to regard 
ur country as a Missionary Area and to realise that the African 

Opulation 1s too poor tosupport adequately an indigenous church 

x educated ministry adequate to the demands of the time. 

We, too, the assistant secondary teachers, European or 

African, have responsibility and opportunity in the forming of 

he attitudes—social, moral and religious—of young Africans. 
The young African may have’come from the conflict of voices 
af the urban location or he may be perplexed with what J. F. 
Ritchie (ofthe Barotse National School) calls the wealth of incon- 
istencies and mutual contradictions of the tribal tradition. I 
ve his teachers of English, Science or some other secular subject 
efer with interest and reverence to religion and the Bible we 
gmake a more effective impression than we realise. Our pupils 
eel often enough that the minister or the headmaster has “ an 
xe to grind ”—ours will appear an important independent con- 
irmation. {[ remember well the shock with which as a Matric 
oupil I heard a favourite teacher, the Science master, reply to a 
q pcten about the soul with “‘ Hm! the soul is just an abstrac- 

on!’ : . 

There is, finally, a background of old concepts and traditions 
iin the attitude of Africans to moral questions. 

Accusations of weakness of moral conscierice, usually: made 
M even stronger terms, need not concern us for long. We can 

Weave it to the psychologists to deal adequately with such rash 
nscientific statements. An American writer was dealing 
ecently with rather similar charges made against the Filipinos. 
fe admitted the charge of “‘ dishonesty ”’ but added, “‘ what is 
alled dishonesty sometimes marks those who, under the rigid 
suppression of centuries, found slippery wits the only defense 
against superior power.” 3 : 
“In “ Evangelism—Message and Methods” we find the Rev. 
P. Fatton stating that ‘‘ few individuals in African society have 
a deep sense of the gravity of sin.” ae on 
_ Thave heard many discussions on the topic of “ Forgiveness ” 
n Bantu S.C.A.meetings. ‘Thegeneral impression is invariably 
that Christian forgiveness is regarded as a benevolent toleration 
of wrong. Occasionally. a speaker’ seems under the 
impression that the paying of a fine or suffering some penalty 
is the essential feature. The need for repentance is rarely 
nentioned. It is noticeable too how often the African pupil, 
aving committed some offence, comes to one with the plea of 
ow much or how unjustly he has been punished, when his 
sEuropean counterpart would probably avow his. intention 
never to repeat the offence. 

I remember a discussion on Prayer and Guidance at the S.C.A. 
nder the chairmanship of a minister of much experience among 
Non-Europeans. The student speakers had certainly put much 

preparation into their addresses and, in spite of the variety of 
\Bible references given them, had all dealt with the possible 
mechanism of prayer and guidance with analogies from wireless 
and frequent reference to the sub-conscious mind. 

, With the view that prayer was magical power to be turned on 
lif only one could find the right switch they would probably all 
jhave concurred. - 

The view that without the spirit of prayer shown in an active 
feffort to cooperate with God, prayer could be of no avail was 
‘only accepted with many reservations. 
| The chairman’s final summing up, however, that guidance 
idepended on the law of righteousness, defined as decent 
behaviour, on the.Jaw of sacredness, or respect for sacred 
| elationships, and the law of love, consideration for others, was 
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‘too much for them to swallow! These were exeellent virtues — 


it was true, it was urged at a later discussion, but it seemed to 
them that sinners were often able to pray very well! . . 

I think that many gained a new point of view from the expla- 
nations which followed on the meaning of repentance. 

The Rev. J. Molefe in an appeal for more African Sunday 
Schools states that less than 1% of trained African teachers do 
Sunday School work. Let me conclude with a story to show 
some of the excellent work done by these few. © 

The story is of an African teacher who endeavoured to start.a 
Sunday School among the poorest children in one of our cities 
under the auspices of the African Congregational Church. 

His group grew in numbers but were so ragged and dirty that 
he initiated an appeal for old clothing. Eventually his efforts 
came to the notice of some influential Europeans and the clothing 
was procured. He evidently took his teaching of these pupils 
just as seriously for I had a request from him shortly after just to 
“note down any activities to occupy the younger ones! ” ” 


A Course.in Religious Education 


iy the interests of ministers, teachers of Sunday Schools and 
day-schools and teachers-in-training, a course in religious 
education will be given at The Lovedale Bible School from 
Thursday night, 2nd, to Monday afternoon, 6th October. The 
organizer and chief speaker will be Miss Susie Kachelhoffer, 
M.A., B.D., at present leading the Christian Education Move- 
ment which has its centre in Johannesburg. In addition to talks 
about the Bible, there will be extensive displays of charts, maps, 
models and films;a religious play will be produced, ‘and 
demonstrations will be given showing the actual conduct of 
school worship and actual classroom teaching. " 
Miss Kachelhoffer will be aided by others engaged in religious 
education, notably the Revs. G. O. Lloyd and J. J. R. Jolobe of 
the Lovedale Bible School, and Rev. R. L. Kilgour and Mr.*D. 
A. Coghill of Lovedale. The local organizer is Dr. H. J. 
Rousseau, Professor of Education at Fort Hare, to whom 
inquiry should be made for further information, — 
While mainly for teachers and ministers resident in the loca- 
lity, a few places will be reserved for visitors, for whom (if women) 


accommodation will be provided at the Lovedale Bible School. 


WE ALL NEED THIS — Lael 

Everybody today agrees that the world is in a mess*~in fact, 
that civilised life is in great danger of being blasted ‘off the face — 
of the earth. In our private lives things are no better, broken 
homes, crime and other social evils flourishing. Everybody, even 
the atheist, agrees that the solution lies not in teaching more 
arithmetic, more reading, more science or any other “ subject,” 
but in developing that brotherly love which is the core of Christ’s 
teaching and without which more arithmetic, more reading, more 
science and more learning will just so much more efficiently 
blast us to perdition. Never before has this problem been so 
urgent, and never before has it been so necessary for all teachers 
to concentrate their powers on the development of Christlike- 
ness in their pupils—and in themselves. “ 

ASSENT IS NOT ENOUGH 

Mere agreement with all this, however complete or widespread, 
will not really get us anywhere in so serious a situation. Skilled 
combatants are wanted, not side-line fans. And the emphasis 
today is on skill. Such a course as thisis an excellent opportunity 
for acquiring it or improving what you have. You will be 
introduced to some of the new methods and tools which have 
proved to be of great value, and given some practice with them. 
You will be able to share with kindred spirits your experiences 
and your encouragements, your puzzles and your discomfitures, 
You will reap the help of a sense of fellowship which is of great 
value when the going is hard, 
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(We are glad to be able to give wider publicity to some challenging 
‘passages from the most valuable address by the Rector of Pretoria 
University, (Prof. M. C. Botha) at the winter graduation ceremony 
of the University of the Witwatersrand last month.) 


FeYEN the fear that our so-called white civilisation is in danger 
should not scare us out of our wits or our morals, and 
prevent us from looking facts in the face. 

If we look at the problem as one of colour rather than of civili- 
sation, or if, in our prejudice, we mistakenly think that we can 
find Divine authority for perpetuating the master-servant 
relationship of the past, we shall only be clouding the issue and 
darkening counsel. 

On the other hand, if we allow our idealism to blind us to the 
sealities of the situation, we shall be guilty of propagating a 
theory of what has been called the fictitious equality of unequals, 
and by so doing, harm the very people we wish to help. 

This is essentially a problem for the solution of which scientific 
facts and moral principles are pre-requisites. Unfortunately, here 
too, as in all human affairs where the reason is to function, the 
greater the ignorance, the greater the prejudice, and the greater 
the cocksureness. 

South Africans should guard against the sort of intolerance 
which has characterised the public life of the country for a 
generation. 

It is natural to be intolerant towards intolerant people, and 
with might and main to defend what is one’s own against viola- 
tion by members of other groups. But it can be overdone, and 
it has been overdone even among the students of our universities. 

If we must disagree with other people about our country’s 
affairs, let us do so on the assumption that they are wrong, not 
that they are scoundrels whom we should punish in whatever 
“way we can for crimes—which as a matter of fact, they have not 
committed, unless it be the crime of thinking for themselves. 

The fact that the world has shrunk to such an extent that 
people from the farthest ends of the earth have, so to speak, be- 
come our next-door neighbours, has complicated and intensified 
our problem of living in harmony with other human beings. 

Isolationists who think that we can shut ourselves up in an 
ivory tower where we shall come in contact with nobody, or 
perch ourselves on a dung-heap where nobody can wish to come 
into contact with us, are living in much worse than a fool’s 
paradise. 
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‘‘A Subject of Thought and Study”’ | 


stream in a morally right and internationally safe direction. - | 
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There is, indeed, no sense in trying to accept passively / 
oppose actively the new trend in human affairs, If we are wit 
we shall humbly ‘shoulder our responsibilities and, with wi 
assistance we can get from science and morals, try to guide 


This is no exaggeration of our own importance in internation 
affairs. For, apart from the various national and racial grou 
which make up the South African State, and which make 
possible to envisage the Union as a nation-State in the ideolo 
cal sense, we are geographically in close contact with Eur 
Powers in Africa, and our future here is intimately boun 
with what happens in Europe, Asia, and the Americas. 

We dare not, even from a selfish national point of view, 
the role of ostrich in the great international game. ‘ 

South Africans, however, cannot be internationally-m 
without being first nationally-minded. : 

To begin with, we must accept the fact that, in the narr 
sense, we have a variety of nationalisms arising from the n 
differences in race, language, religion, and historical antecede 

Our difficult task is to superimpose on these narrower natio 
alism a supernationalism, the ideal of which will be social justi 
to every group. That must mean equality of opportunity basi 
on respect for the individual as a human being possessed | 
inalienable rights. al 

If these groups insist on having their own schools and univ 
sities, and their own cultural organisations, such a demai 
should be met without jealousy on the part of the other grou 
and without unwillingness to make economic sacrifices when a’ 
where necessary. ae | 

The one fatal thing for the whole of the South African cor 
munity would be to quarrel over the question as to whether, a: 
to what extent, we shall be decent to one another and, ma 
especially, to the ude ound groups. | 

If the future relations between Europeans and Non-Europez: 
was a problem of such overwhelming importance, which seem 
to be the consensus of opinion throughout the country, thi 
there should be some scientific approach to it, and then: 
eminently becomes a subject of study and thought for ment 
intellect and character such as one expected to find in t 
universities. : 

There is no immediate or short-term solution of the Ne! 
European problem in South Africa. : 


A Shameful Crime 


py nIMeE that has brought shame upon the White race was 

committed last month in Parktown, a suburb of Johannes- 

burg. The following account appeared in the Mail of August 
15. 

Because he wore gloves and was “‘ too well dressed ’’ a Native 
head waiter is alleged to have been beaten to death by two un- 
identified Europeans while he was waiting at a tram-stop in 
Parktown on his evening-out last week. He died in hospital on 
Wednesday night after having regained consciousness only once 
since he was attacked. 

The Native’s employer told SAPA that she visited the Native 
while he was in hospital and, in his one brief period of conscious- 
ness before death, he told her that while he was pulling on his 
gloves at the tram stop two Europeans approached him. 

One referred to his gloves and said he was too well dressed. 
They then attacked him and threw him to the ground. One of 
the men, he said, picked up a large stone from the tram track and 
beat him on the head with it until he lost consciousness, 


His cries attracted the attention of residents in the block} 
flats where he was employed. His two assailants had by thi 
disappeared and the Native was taken to hospital. 

The Star on the evening of the same day contained the folloy 
ing : 
“The Mayor of Johannesburg (Mr. James, Gray) has conver 
a meeting to be held in the City Hall on September 5, to discw 
the formation of a committee on race relations. 

“He has taken this action as a result of a memorandt! 
submitted to him stating that racial friction between Europea 
and Non-Europeans is growing and urging immediate action | 
trace and eliminate the causes,”’ } 

Assaults on Natives, often unprovoked or for the flimsii 
reason, by certain types of European men, in the city and subur! 
on railway platforms and sometimes in trains, are damaging r. 
relations and doing harm to the Union. | 

“The death of a Native this week through assault by unidenti 
Europeans because he was ‘too well dressed’ has focuss 
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tention on the position,” comments the Star and goes on to 
further examples of unprovoked assaults by Europeans 
»on Non-Europeans. 
y) One woman states that she saw a European man hitting a 
Wative in the street without any apparent cause. She tried to 
>p him by catching his arm but he shook her off. She tried to 
d a policeman but without success. 


TRAIN INCIDENTS 


An unpleasant incident was reported in a letter from a reader. 
blind Cape Coloured musician with one of his fellow- 
indsmen went to the railway station to catch atrain. It pulled in 

#st as they got to the platform and they only just managed to 

into a compartment which happened to be reserved for 
uropeans. 
The companion of the blind man apologised to the occupants 
ad asked to be allowed to walk through. One of the Europeans 
alleged to have hit the man, who then explained that his com- 
nion was blind. The European refused to believe this and 

Yave the man a push. 

Another case is reported concerning a Native who was walking 

Hong the platform at a station and who glanced into a compart- 

nt. A European man in it is alleged to have got up and struck 

Yhe Native. 

@ The hair-trigger emotional reactions to imagined provocations 
hich characterise such incidents point to a lack of self-restraint 

in any circumstances would be deplorable. Coming from 
thembers of a ruling race—or, less arrogantly, from members of 
® race placed here by God to be witnesses for Him before the 
her peoples of the land, such conduct is doubly to be regretted. 
where is an element of contemptible cowardice also in such 

#tacks, because the attackers know that as a rule those attacked 

@ill not hit back. 

‘The deeper cause, no doubt, of attacks such as those described 
the lack of respect for the personality of those attacked- The 
jhemorandum to the Mayor reads :— 
“Tf the daily evidence of racial friction in shops, public 
™ffices, public vehicles and on the pavements is to be eliminated 
change of behaviour arising out of mutual respect is essential.” 
' A former Indian High Commissioner once said that in South 
ica the forces making for good relationships between the races 
tere the Churches, the Universities, the ighes Law Courts and 
he public Press. Today one might add the High Schools, the 
lospitals and such organisations as the Institute of Race Rela- 
ons, the Joint-Councils, the Red Cross, the Scout movement, 
Wiotary, Toc-H and, perhaps most influential of all, the National 
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Council of Women. Many of the men back from the war also, 
with their great health organisation, have taken a decided stand 
in favour of good relations between the races and help for the ’ 
backward and poor people. In city business houses. relations 
between White and Black employees are generally very good. 
In city locations missions are slowly but steadily increasing the 
number of schools. Municipalities are employing many Native 
nurses and are carrying on welfare work and, with missions, 
running creches. 

In the country as a whole the position in some important 
respects is better, much better, than it was forty or fifty years 
ago. At the beginning of the century, in South Africa there 
were only two small struggling mission hospitals and not one 
trained Native nurse or midwife. Today there are many 
mission hospitals and both they and the great public hospitals 
are giving the full professional training to Native nurses in 
hundreds. Fifty years ago there was no university open to 
Natives and only one or two struggling high schools. ‘Today, 
besides a University College of their own, African students have 
at least three universities open to them, and there are high - 
schools for Natives in all the Provinces, some of them staffed 
from top to bottom by Africans, many of whom are University - 
Graduates. 

The king said in his speech in London, after his return from | 
his tour of our country, that he was well assured that the Native 
people had benefited greatly by their contact with the White 
race, although “‘ much remained to be done, as’ he added “ no 
one knew better than the White people of the Union.” And 
there he left it. But we are the responsible ones. Our task is 
immense. We have to cultivate self-restraint and learn to sup- 
press our sadistic impulses. We must inspire the young with 
the grace of tolerance, encouraging them not to think only of 
their own people but to study the histories, qualities and achieve- 
ments of those who in this wide land share our heritage of home 
and opportunity. Mutual respect is not impossible, on neither 
side is it undeserved. Most important of all, in our homes, let 
us endeavour at all times to be courteous and fair-minded in our 
attitude towards members of other races, remembering that 
God’s Fatherhood covers them and Christ’s Redemption is for 
them as for us. It is of immense importance that respect and 
sympathy should become an established part of the home culture 
of our children. Our schools and our pulpits too may well be 
used if by so doing we may by God’s grace remove or mitigate 
such unholy animosities as those that find vent in tragedies such 
as that which shocked us all last month. 

N.M. 


Personal and National Righteousness 


‘(From a sermon by Bishop Ferguson Davie in Maritzburg Cathedral on August 17th, the Sunday immediately following the 
| establishment of the new regime in India.) 


I 
HE fifteenth psalm has sometimes been called the Gentle- 
man’s Psalm, because it describes just what we expect a 
Wentleman to be like. It certainly is a wonderful description of 
\prightness. A man who deals thus is acting in accordance 
with God’s will. He may not necessarily become rich, but he 
sertainly will retain a quiet conscience and will feel in his heart 
hat God approves of his actions. 
1 One of the lessons of the Bible is that God does not only reward 
ir punish individuals, but that He also rewards or punishes 
ivhole races. Part of the revelation which God has given us 
is in the history of the Chosen Race and in the way in which He 
lealt with that race according as they were true or false to Him. 
¢t is important that not only should some individuals of a race 
nave high ideals, but also that whole nations in their international 
kk 
| : 


| 


policy should aim high and should deal fairly with other nations. 
The principles by which God deals with nations nowadays are 
identical with those in accordance with which He dealt with 
Israel of old. ‘That is one reason why each one of us should 
have high ideals not only for himself but also for the nation to 
which we belong. 
II ; 

During this last week a great change has taken place in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, to which we belong, by the 
formation of Hindustan and Pakistan in that Commonwealth. 
It is an act of such importance that we may well think about it , 
when we are gathered in the presence of God. 

There are many criticisms which have been brought against 
the Government of Great Britain in doing what it has, “ The 
change has come tog soon,” ‘“‘ The Indians are not fit to govern 
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_ And there is the financial risk. | Many. countries have built 
their industries by putting large customs duties on goods:com 
from other countries. India may take the same line. If itd 
Great Britain will lose much of its trade with that country. — 
Our statesmen knew all this. But we have made the prom 
The condition attached originally to the promise had, we judg 
been fulfilled : we were therefore morally bound to carry out 
promise. : 
Our psalm not only puts before us the idea of keeping 
pledged word, even at great cost. It tells us also that “het. 


themselves.” “‘ We shall be losing so much by. the change.” | 
‘Indians are ungrateful for the good we have done in India.” 
-;“* The change will lead to so much internal strife.” 
There is something to be said for all these arguments, but 
there is something greater than them all : it is what is set out in 
this psalm, “‘ He that sweareth unto his neighbour and dis- 
‘ appointeth him not; though it were to his own hindrance.”’. 


We have undoubtedly done great things for India in time past. 
_ We acknowledge that we have made mistakes from time to time. 
_ At times those in authority have failed from lack of sympathy or 
understanding. But we have certainly brought many blessings doeth these things shall never fall’? We can therefore w 
_to that country. Our great Indian Civil Service has been above confidence leave the future in God’s hands. —— ax 
corruption. Where there was before incessant strife between Oye. a 
_ different races, we restored order and established law. We have aN, 
_ changed vast tracts of desert into fertile lands and so have almost 
_ made famine impossible. The standard of living among the 
“masses, though still low, has undoubtedly risen. We have 
‘abolished some terrible customs. ‘The peace which we estab- 
lished enabled culture and education to increase. Why then 
- Should we bring our rule to an end? The reason is that given 
in our text. We have sworn unto our neighbour : we must fulfil 
‘our promise. 

Thirty years ago, almost to a day, on the 20th August, 1917, 
we made a public statement in Parliament that we would work 
for “‘the gradual development of self-governing institutions 

-with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
‘ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” (The 
-Statute of Westminster, of several years later, enlarges the 
power of each member of the Commonwealth of Nations, giving 
them the choice of remaining in or leaving what was “ The 
‘British Empire.’’) 
- “From that time onwards, through good report and evil report, 
“we have kept that aim in view. Twice, namely in 1919 and 
1935, we have made large constitutional changes in the system 
of rule and organisation in preparation for this “ responsible 
“government.” And now we have decided that the time: has 
come to hand over government to the peoples of that land. 


_ The divisions of that country and the unfortunate. animosity Vv 
between the two main religious divisions of its population have 
‘been such that it has often seemed impossible to complete the 
work. A way has been found of surmounting that difficulty— 
he which has been approved even by those who at first opposed 
the division of India most strongly. And it is well to remember 
that though there are now two séparate parts of the country— 
Hindustan and Pakistan—still at no time in history have there 
been less than two independent portions of the population, and 
as a rule through some hundreds of years, many more than two 
portions. 

“We have sworn unto our neighbour and disappointed him not, 
though it were to our own hindrance. 


iil 

For there is, on the face of things, much loss to be endured, or 
‘at least to be risked. 

- Although we have, as I believe, bestowed much benefit on 
India, we also ourselves have financially and in power gained 
much by the relation of India to Great Britain. In this last war 
we have gained very much by the Indian army and by the war 
work done in factories in India. About two and a half million 


But this is not all. We have been connected with India ft 
long time. It is nearly a hundred years since the last large. 
of India, the Punjab, came under our rule, and nearly t 
hundred since Bengal was conquered by us. We still hay 
duty towards that land, the duty of Prayer. There are. th 
who have in past years worked to build up and carry on the st 
of law and order which we inaugurated. Some of them will! 
nervous about the future. They deserve our sympathy and ¢ 
prayers in their retirement. . a | 

And there are those who are now placed in authority, from t 
Governors-General and the Prime Ministers downward. Thi 
work will be difficult. It is always difficult to rule large mas 
of people. And probably large numbers in the two -ni 
dominions have formed expectations of prosperity and happinr 
resulting from the change which are far beyond what are i 
to be realised. If there is widespread disappointment the d 
of ruling will be one of increasing difficulty.- The leaders the: 
fore need our prayers. (a 

We shall do well, also, to pray that the standard of political I 
may become high. It is not always high even where democrar 
government has existed for very long periods. There will 
special temptation to have a low standard in India. The peo 
‘as well as those in authority need our prayers. an 


It is not only with regard to India and the recent great ch: 
there that the ideal of our psalm applies. - It is pertinent eve 
where. In this country it is specially applicable between 4 
different races of which our population is made up. -- In partic 
lar it applies to the relation of the Europearis who are in power 
the Non-Europeans who have only a very small representation 
our legislatures. God grant that we may always be mindful | 


this. ‘hen to us and our successors the promise will be fi 
filled “‘ Whoso doeth these things shall never fall.” 


Correspondence. 


Mrs. Winifred Batten Hawkins, one of our subscribers of vet 
long standing, writes from her mission station at Lansdowne 
Zululand expressing her great pleasure over the news of M' 
Mary Malahlele’s achievement in being the first African wo 
to qualify as a doctor in South Africa, and offering her cong: 
tulations to both daughter and parents. She goes on to stré 
the great need for African doctors in “‘ forgotten” Zululan 
regretting the compulsory closing of her own little hospital abal 
ten years ago, when, after some twenty-five years of service,: 
had succeeded in overcoming prejudice and in winning sympati 


Indians enlisted in our forces and six millions were employed on 
War Production work. We are all hoping that a very long time 
will pass before there is another war: but if one does come in 
the future, Hindustan and Pakistan will have the right to declare 
their neutrality if they wish, and if so we shall lose that great 
support, We run this risk knowing that it is a possible one, 


in influential quarters. She laments also that now “ mos‘ 
African medicine men and witchdoctors are licensed.” 
pleads also for more opportunity for Africans to develop th 
great talent for music, and expresses great appreciation of ti 
B.B,C. programme for missionaries in Africa, ee. s 


or 1st, 1947. 


the 30th July, 1947, there passed away at the Coronation 
Hospital, Johannesburg, a young man by name Anton 
ziwakhe Lembede. The cause of death was cardiac failure. 
ar African newspapers contained little or no details about 
career of this man whose life came to an abrupt end at the 
of thirty-three. . 
aton was born in January, 1914 at the farm Nkambathini, 
t Georgedale, in Natal. His mother (who had only passed 
ndard Five) taught him the elements of the three R’s until he 
hed the Standard II stage. Thereupon he took Standard 
with a certain Miss Sibeko who is now a Roman Catholic 
-at Mariannhill. He passed Standard IV, V and VI in a 
@atry school at Mbumbulu, where his family is at present 
niciled. He was able, by virtue of a first class pass in Stand- 
VI, to obtain a scholarship to Adams College. There 
entered for the T4 Teachers Course, and decided to 
@:sue by private study the Junior Certificate course concurrently 
h his teachers’ course. In his J.C. curriculum he included 
Srikaans, Latin and Sesotho—languages all new to him. By 
t of diligent application to his studies he passed both the T'4 
1 the J.C. in 1935. 
onomic stringency rendered it necessary that he aspire to no 
her ‘schooling’ and that he go out to start earning a living 
a teacher. While teaching he continued with his private 
dies and secured the Matriculation certificate in 1937, with 
tinction in Latin. 
he pursuit of a degree course at Fort Hare was not possible 
him on account of the dependence of his family upon him. It 
Ws at this stage that Anton felt with definiteness the urge to 
dy law. He embarked on a Bachelor of Arts degree course 
® private study, including as major subjects Philosophy and 
man Law. ‘This degree was obtained at the end of 1940— 
> lapse of time from the Matriculation being the three years 
rmally taken by our students resident in Fort Hare. ‘Two 
Wars later Lembede obtained his Bachelor of Laws degree. 
By this time he had decided to abandon the teaching profes- 
Hn completely and to devote himself to law . He served his 
®icles under Dr. I. P. ka Seme in Johannesburg ; and was 
entually admitted to the bar in 1946. Meanwhile he had 
bmitted a thesis for the degree of Master of Arts of the Uni- 
sity of South Africa in 1945. ‘The title of it was “ The con- 
ption of God as expounded by Great Philosophers from 
iescartes to the present day.’’ ‘This thesis was accepted. 
That, in brief, is a description of his academic career. His 
"e’s work—viz. the legal practice—was restricted to barely a 
par or so. 
iI intend to discuss the significance of this man under one or 
tro heads :— 
11. As a scholar: We may well admire the dogged deter- 
jination of a man who from the very lowest ranks rises to heights 
} academic distinction, without the assistance of lecturers to act 
| his guides. ‘gel 
i I make bold to say—although it may perhaps be conjecture on 
iy part—that several of our present generation of students 
Jould find themselves hard put to it to demonstrate that same 
hpacity for mental discipline. Lembede was too preoccupied 
‘ith the important things in life to find time for trivialities. I 
1 not know how many of our students make serious efforts to 
|se above the trivial. I trust they realise the importance of 
heir being able to attend a university college. The future 
lell-being of the African peoples in this country is inevitably 
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7 * Gone Ere his Prime _ | 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE CAREER OF THE LATE ANTON LEMBEDE 
By J. A. Mokoena, B.Sc. (S. Africa & Wits.), Lecturer in Mathematics at the S.A. Native College, Fort Hare. 


bound up—however imperceptibly—with the general tone pre- 
vailing at Fort Hare and other colleges. While yet we must not 
set ourselves aloof from the mass of our people, on the other hand 
we cannot allow ourselves to be dragged into the mire by those not 
as fortunate as ourselves, and let them prescribe standards of 
behaviour to us. 
There is, however, another aspect that I would like to touch ~ 
upon. It is often said by many that external students of the 
university can, by mere ‘‘ swotting up” of facts, obtain such ° 
degrees as they wish to acquire, while remaining themselves 
quite shallow. I suggest that to achieve distinguished passes in ~ 
branches of learning such as law and philosophy, a man requires — 
something more than the mere ability to “cram” up notes. 
It may also be said that the external student has missed the 
privilege of moving in the academic atmosphere of the univer- ~ 
sity college. My personal contacts with Lembede marked him _ 
out as a man of remarkable breadth of vision and depth of - 
knowledge. . 
It may be argued by others, then, that he was a mere freak of 
Nature. We are not unacquainted with the number of “‘ myths’ © 
that supposedly surround the scene in which the African gropes ~ 
in search of learning. ‘There are a hundred-and-one things that — 
are assumed, by those who cannot think deeply, to be beyond 
the capacity of the ‘‘ Native mind.’ When a “ Native” does 
rise to distinction, we must needs pause to consider whether he _ 
is not a mere irregularity of Nature, proving the rule that, as a — 
general class, his race is incapable of rising to certain heights. : 
When we examine the bases on which humanity sets its actions 
in life; we observe how many are the hypotheses we employ in 
our reasoning and, how many of these are coloured more by ~ 


-sentiment than by the intention to clarify situations and to pre- ~ 


sent the truth as it stands. , 
To us in this quarter of the globe, there is at once apparent 
the striking abuse of racial differences.. In this matter we ° 
probably all come in for some share of blame. But there does ‘ 
exist the hypothesis that because a man belongs to a particular 
racial group, it is by that mere fact predetermined what his ~ 
capacity in all directions will be. And when the hypothesis * 
has been made, it becomes embarrassing to explain away aber- 
rations that subsequently occur. ~ see 
Only consistent devotion to duty and selfless application to 
tasks set can establish in the eyes of other groups the fact that — 
we can do certain things. ‘The African will live to demonstrate — 
that he is capable of achievement on a high plane, and for the ~ 


purpose of gaining this end he must look to himself. Some of us 


treat with contempt any suggestion that we cannot achieve 
greatness, and the determination is in us to put in efforts ever 
higher to justify our claim. Lembede demonstrated beyond — 
doubt a mental capacity almost amounting to genius. 

II. The second aspect of Lembede views him as a lawyer : ° 
He had the advantage, as a practising lawyer, of being able to 
express himself fluently in both official languages of the country. _ 


To those of us who are acquainted with the manner in which . 


state departments conduct their routine affairs, especially in, . 
connection with the African, it is at once evident what a powerful ~ 
tool we had in Lembede. We take pride in the fact that Lembe- 
de, already, within so brief a period, was winning respect among. - 
the members of the Johannesburg bar. ehh, 

The young men entering the field of law have embarked on a-«. 
new venture. The legal profession has only now attracted a fair~ ; 
number; and with the obvious dangers and difficulties that, 
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lie before pioneers in any field, we require men of integrity and 
strength of purpose to enter the sphere and establish in their 
colleagues a firm faith, confidence and respect. 

_ Lembede was such a man. He showed promise of establish- 
ing a flourishing practice; and he had already convinced his 
people that they could depend on him. 

III. Thirdly, with reference to the African political scene, I 
would say that no account of Lembede’s life would be complete, 
if it does not include a paragraph or two on his outlook on inter- 
racial affairs in South Africa. 

From what I have said, it would appear, that here we had a 

man who might have been a powerful instrument to assist in 
- solving the problem of racial differences and animosity. 
_ He was a staunch member of the African National Congress 
and. president of the African National Congress Youth League. 
In both these bodies he was a vital force with which to reckon. 
He represents, to my mind, that section of our youth who feel 
that the older generation at the helm should adopt bolder 
methods of tackling our problems. 

We are, no doubt, aware of the reaction that usually opposes 
a man with new ideas and vigorous enthusiasm; and I think 
that in time Lembede would have found himself waging a war 
for ascendancy in the matter of piloting our African affairs 
through the deep and difficult waters. 

He was a man of an impetuous nature, always determined to 
see through any scheme to which he set his attention. I formed 
the impression that he might need some curbing in his impati- 
ence if we were really going to get things done. He had strong 

Nationalistic views in the expression of which he went the whole 
way. 

We may condemn the plea of “ Africa first ;” but I am not 
too sure that in some of us it is not engendered by 
by motives as noble as those that gave rise to 
“Rule Britannia.” National consciousness seems to 
be a factor that will for ever inspire the peoples of the world. It 
may be posed that the panacea for the world’s ills lies in world 

‘government, such as is envisaged in the United Nations Organi- 
sation, rather than in national isolationism. 

Yet there is still evident the tendency, if not the determination 
on the part of individual nations to have their voice heard as the 
voice of a specific unit. | 

The African is not to be blamed, therefore, if he passes through 

_ the same stages of development that have characterised the up- 
ward surge-of other nations in the past. 

Lembede was one of our men who chose the more difficult 
course of plunging into the heart of the struggle, so as to tackle 
problems at close quarters. Such a man must necessarily lay 
himself open to criticism. I am convinced that in addition to, 
or rather over and above, those of us who enjoy the comparative 
ease of academic seclusion, such men of mettle are required to 
engage the enemy in active combat. 

It is not necessary for me to carve a legendary figure of this 
man. His actions speak for themselves. My firm belief is that 
he would, by our present standards, have made a great leader. 

In his death Africa has lost a great son. We trust that others 
will follow the trail that he has blazed. 


Report of World’s Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union Convention 


i a personal letter to the South African President, Mrs. E. A. 

Boole, President of the W.W.C.T.U. has furnished a very 
encouraging report regarding the Nineteenth Convention held at 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, from June 10th, 1947, and attended 
by approximately 3,000 representatives from many countries 
of the World, 
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South Africa was represented by Mrs. Maskew Miller, who i 
a member of the World’s Advisory Committee, and Mrs: 
Schlosz, a Social worker from Cape ‘Town. : 
As this was the sixtieth year since the W.C.T.U. became 2 
International organisation, the jubilee was marked in a specia 
way by South Africa. Life Memberships were conferred © 
Mrs. B. Hodson by the Natal W.C.T.U. ; on Mrs. Stewart b 
the Transvaal and on Mrs. S. Anderson and Mrs. Maskew Mille: 
by the Cape Province. News has since reached this countr 
that Mrs. Maskew Miller has bestowed the same honour on Mrs 
E. M. Aberdein, Cape Province President. 
Resolutions were adopted that :— | 
(a) Opposed the nationalisation of the drink traffic; — { 
(b) Protested against the wastage of food materials in the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages; i 
(c) Called for the entire prohibition of liquor advertising ; 
(d) Urged prohibition of alcoholic liquor consumption in a 
aircraft, and suitable warning to all air pilots and motor driver 
that alcohol interferes with reaction time and quick decisions ; A 
(e) Pledged members to an intesified campaign of educa 
(f) Deplored social intolerance to abstainers ; . 
(g) Pledged whole-hearted support to the United Nationg 
Organisation as a potential intrument to obtaining World Peace 
(h) Re-affirmed the plea for international control of narcoti; 
drugs ; Aa 
(i) Commended to the Motion Picture industry throughou 
the World elevation of its moral standards in regard to sex ano 
drinking ; 
(j) Recommended support to the United Nations Appeal f 
Children. A. | 
Abundant evidence was shown at this great gathering tha’ 
despite efforts to discount the importance of Temperance activi: 
ties in general and to exaggerate the extent to which Prohibitio 
failed, there persists and grows a determination to continue an 
intensify the fight against the world-wide drink evil. = 
The Headquarters of the W.W.C.T.U. will move to Londo 
with Mrs. J. Forrester Paton of Alloa, Scotland, as President an 
Mrs. H. Cecil Heath as her Secretary. : 
The next World’s Convention will meet-in London in 1950. — 
Oa gee 
New Books : 
Knowing the African, by Edwin W. Smith, (Lutterworth Press: 
194 pp. 6/-). 7 | 
This latest book by Dr. E. W. Smith, the well known and dis+ 
tinguished veteran campaigner for “knowing the African’ 
(meaning in this case those whom we of South Africa know 
better as the Bantu) is a pleasure from beginning to end. Tent 
twenty, thirty and more years ago'-Edwin W. Smith was pleading 
that missionaries be given training in anthropology and alliec 
subjects before being sent to the mission-field, yet there is stili 
need to campaign, still need to interpret and explain the African tc 
his future missionary. And not only to the missionary but tothe 
thousands of Europeans who are coming in a steady stream ta 
South Africa from Europe and elsewhere. Much of the know- 
ledge which is at our author’s disposal was gained in the field! 
from close contact with the Bantu, and only so can some of it 
be acquired. Even for the well-informed “ old-timer” Africa 
has its surprises, but so many anthropological studies have beer; 
published in recent years that Africa should now present a whold 
series of them to the newcomer. In some matters there is 


good reason why the well-read immigrant should not begin nea 
to where others are leaving off. To meet the would-be "coving 


oa 


more than half-way Dr. Smith writes such books as ‘‘ Knowin 
the African’, in which he pleasantly introduces the Nativ 
of Africa to those who know them not. The Bantu, it can safely 
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‘@said have no wiser or more sympathetic interpreter than this 
eran missionary. The quotation which follows is typical of 
7 author’s method of approach :— 
| We need to learn what in the African’s eyes is fitting and 
“pat is unfitting. For after all, if we are to gain the people’s 
‘@pdwill and esteem, we must act according to their code of 
: » not our own. There are essentials of gentlemanly 
‘@pduct which are common to all men; but the etiquette, the 
‘“@ression in word, deed and attitude of inward respect, varies 
‘Wasiderably from people to people. It is in the small things of 
2 that are of such vital importance that we offend and 
ta gonise—the small things which so largely govern social 
ons. ‘ 
‘he author devotes several pages to “‘'The Changing African.” 
t does even he realise how much some sections of the Bantu 
re changed in the past decade or two? Take the story told 
page 33. ‘Two pioneers of the Methodist Mission in 
siprthern Rhodesia were camped near a village on the bank of 
‘Zambezi. After dark they went for a stroll and entered the 
lage. One of them was a builder and, interested in the con- 
Suction of the village, stopped to draw a plan with his stick on 
“2 ground. Unfortunately this action was observed by some 
ceful person. Next morning there was a hubbub. The two 
issionaries were arrested and taken before the Native authori- 
*s and charged with bewitching the queen, whose village it was. 
-#was useless for them to protest theirinnocence. Had they not 
tered the village after nightfall? Had they not done precisely 
{nat a sorcerer would do who wished the death of a resident ? 
{ sorcerer, in fact, goes near to a man’s house and draws 
les on the ground around it, saying: ‘ Here and here’ He 
@#eans, let the man’s funeral fires be lighted here and here! By 
is act of dramatisation he predicts and produces his victim’s 
dden death. And the missionaries had been seen doing it! 
ghddenly the people made a rush and seized the two men, 
agged them away, face downwards, amidst frantic yells, to the 
er bank. ‘To the crocodiles’ was the cry—the common fate 
witches in that part of Africa. They were saved from that 
astly death, but narrowly.” 
§ Two world wars and the opening up of gold and coal and 
®pper mines have brought Europeans to Africa by the thousand. 
selson’s sailors were alleged to “know nothing and to fear 
Mthing,” and the Bantu have their equivalent sayings about 
ropean newcomers. ‘‘ Those who know nothing cannot be 
# cused of anything.” Knowledge of sorcery and witchcraft is 
e last thing they now accuse newcomers of. The changing 
frican has learned to make allowances for our ignorance. The 
=-ocess of change has gone far in some African communities. 
The last chapter, ‘‘ A Literature for Africans,” concerns a 
wcoblem for which there is only one solution, which is the setting 
> of literature industries on African soil. 
jablishing concerns have been, and are, the great need. 
i Many students new to African affairs will finish this excellent 
ok with a longing for more. But it contains no bibliography 
ind it is just the right book for one. 
* * 
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.frican Folk Songs. (Published by St. Matthew’s College, 
. P.O. St. Matthew’s, C.P. 7/6d.). 
) The idea underlying this book is a good one. It is also fitting 
‘uat it should be undertaken by African students. themselves, 
vho are the only ones capable of selecting those songs which 
yest embody the traditions in words, melody and also rhythm of 
1e African peoples. 
: Ina subtle way which is felt rather than intellectually under- 
sood, the folk songs of any nation have a distinctive character 
yhich can only be appreciated to the full by. the people of that 
icular nation. ‘The back-ground, outlook, mode of life, 
sychology, individually and nationally—all are found in the 
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folk songs of every nation, where they are the spontaneous out- 
burst of the people with songs that have no composer’s name to 
them. These are the true folk songs of such peoples. . 

Amongst some nations the “‘ shape of the tune” has a dis-- 
tinctive characteristic ; in others the national traits are particu- 
larly found in the words of the songs, while others have unusual 
rhythms which bring out the particular traits of the people. 

Amongst our African people the order of distinctions is prob- 
ably rhythm, tune and words. The selection in this book shows 
these up in a clear light, and it is a great pity that they have not: 
been set down with greater attention to detail. Misprints are 
too common. 

In the introduction the fact is bemoaned that the songs have 
had to be set down in sol-fa notation. If these songs are to be 
sung by thousands of African people for their own sake, then > 
surely the notation that is understood by at least 300,000 in the 
Transkei alone makes this essential. If they are only to be of 
academic interest to the few for preservation purposes in some. 
library, then there may be something in this plaint! All notes 
that have to be sung can be shown as clearly and plainly and 
accurately in sol-fa as in staff notation. The only advantage 
that staff has over the sol-fa for singing purposes is that the 
“lie” of the tune is pictorially shown to the eye at a glance, but 
this is only clear at a glance to the skilled musician. Regarding 
the impossibility of committing to notation the full slurring and 
“* off-tone” effects which are so characteriatic of African sing- 
ing, sol-fa is at no greater disadvantage than staff in this respect. 

In view of the fact that there is a press in this country that has 
full sol-fa type and men skilled in the setting up thereof, it is a” 
pity that it has been necessary to resort to the use of the comma 
for octave mark purposes, for it is most confusing and very un- 
satisfactory in view of the fact that the comma is necessary for 
time purposes. The excellent idea behind this book has been 
spoiled by its not being properly edited and very carefully proof- _ 
ed by an expert in sol-fa notation. S.J.N. 

* * *% i 
Christian Vocation in the Contemporary World, by 

Alexander Miller. S.C.M. Press. 3/- net. 

This is a small book of seventy-eight pages ; but it is as full of 
meat as an egg. It deals with a vital subject and one to which 
Christian teachers and preachers are giving ever increasing, 
attention. ‘The thesis is :— 

(z) God the Creator has a purpose in every one of us. Those 
who have spoken in his name have assured us that we can, by 
listening to his voice, find out what that purpose is. What we 
hear is his call, vocation. In history we recognise that some 
heard the call distinctly, prophets and ministers of his Word. In 
a measure all who listen may hear. 

(b) ‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God.” Man’s true well- 
being and happiness depend upon the measure in which he 
realises and gives himself to the purpose for which he was created. 
To thwart that purpose is to bring about disharmony. ‘‘ There 
is a way which seems good to the children of men, but the end 
thereof is the way of death.” 

(c) Those of us who are Christians believe that the will of 
God for us all has been mediated through the Lord Jesus. 
Christ’s claim upon us is total and not only embraces us all, but 
reaches. down to the details of our daily life. As the disciples 
were called to their place, so we are all called to obedience and 
service in the place we occupy, in the work we do in the world. 

“One of the most basic and ‘ permanent’ decisions we make 
is about the kind of job we do. Our choice of job conditions our 
‘whole life course ; any serious acceptance of the claim of Christ, 
will mean that we let Him choose our job for us.” 

Anyone can see how difficult the working out of this thesis is 
in the life of man. In Industry, Commerce, the Professions, 


~ 
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obedience to:the law of Christ brings us daily face to face with 


serious practical problems. - Sah tie 

In this book an account is given of the way in which the 
Church sought to face the practical issues through the centuries. 
For centuries vocation was taken to mean leaving the world for a 
monastic life. At the Reformation the leaders broke away from 
this solution and claimed that all Christians were not only en- 
titled but bound to regard their vocation as from God, that they 
were to do their work, whatever it was, “ doing the will of God 
from the heart.” bh Sik 

In setting forth this vitally important subject the writer of this 
book is eminently concrete and practical. It is, he con/ssses, 
only thé beginning of an answer to the questions it raises. It 
‘does, however, provide the material out of which we can work 
out answers for ourselves. 

J.B.G. 

“cae * * * * 

he Holy Communion, A Symposium. 5.C.M. Press. 
 6/- net. 

The S.C.M. Press has often shown enterprise ; in this volume 
it has shown daring. It has inspanned Dr. Hugh Martin to 
gather together and to guide a team, ordinarily at variance one 
with-another. He holds them together for this short trip, but 
has then to leave them as individuals to go each his own way. 
Each gives an account of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
from the point of view of his own Church. Each writes with 
_ clarity and evident sincerity. Consequently the chapters are 
eminently readable and the volume is one which theological 
students and ministers will find useful in rich measure. 


Dr. Martin claims that the symposium will make manifest 

“the rich diversity of life and devotion” in the Christian Church, 
It does, no doubt, and yet, to the present reviewer, the old ques- 
tion ever arises, ‘‘ How can two walk together except they be 
agreed ?”’ 
_ The team consists of seven men representing at one end the 
Roman Catholic conception of the Mass, and at the other end 
the Quaker and Salvation Army rejection of sacraments. The 
start is made, however, by an Anglican scholar who gives a 
searching analysis of the various accounts which are given in the 
New Testament of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 


We all claim that we go back to the New Testament. Here 
we are shown that the problem is not so simple as we assume. 


The writers who describe and explicate the Roman and Angli- 
ean doctrines write with scholarly restraint. This is not con- 
troversy, it is exposition. Once they were antagonists ; now the 
agreement between them is almost complete. Once it was 
maintained in the Church of England that the Roman doctrine 
was ‘‘ repugnant to the plain words of Scripture.” Now the use 
of such language is avoided. And it is still a fact that the door 
to both the Roman and Anglican sacraments is firmly closed 
against a Christian man and minister like the editor of this Look. 
Even so, we have here clear accounts from living minds of that 
with which some of us cannot possibly agree, and this is 2 valu- 
able ‘discipline. ~ 

Chapters follow on the doctrine and practice in the Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian communions, and one 
on the way in which the Quakers and Salvation Army justifytheir 
“ excuses’ for not accepting the Lord’s invitation. 


This is a book we believe which can and will be widely used by 
teachers. ‘The. Editor’s purpose is to display the underiying 
unity which exists amid diversity. If it provides material for 
penitence, to many it will also provide occasion for praise. 

? J.B.G. 
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THE SOUSi1 AFRICAN OUTLOOK, 
- Basute at Arms: A: Short 


conditions. | It tells of their homeland, the 


“Evangelical Missionary Society which has been at work a 


-of the war-torn couritries indicated a shortage of 70,000,000 


eye-witness of the present state of Europe felt convinced that i 


_- Pictorial Record © 
Basuto in War Time, by a_ British Officer. 
Evangelical Missionary Society, 75 Kingsway, London 
Two shillings.) fy i ae Aaa $5 % 
_ The contribution of the Basuto to th ) 
was a notable one for so small a people. This 1 
provides a series of pictures, with accompanying, descriptiv 
showing the Basuto in their home setting and also v : 
ir bearing in the crisi 
precipitated on the world in 1939, their springing to arms, thes 
training as soldiers, their activities overseas, the last sacrific) 
made by numbers of them, and the return of those who 
spared. It is an important purp*s of the booklet to ask, “ 
is going to be the result of all thiss”’ In many readers 
awaken a sympathetic interest in the Basuto and in the 


them for well over a century. 
* * * * * sh 
Social Security and the Coloured People, by Ed 

Batson. 

In the opening paragraph of this ten paged pamphlet publ ; 
by the S.A. Institute of Race Relations, Professor Batson 
marks that the Coloured people have no social security and 
immediate prospect of it. He shows that the social securit 
‘schemes put forward by the Union government. committ 
1944 are unfair, not only when the allowances for the var. 
racial groups (European, Coloured, African) are compared | 
also when the incidence of need in the various groups 
calculated by accepted methods. By using these methods h 
concludes that those Coloured people which are certain of bene 
fiting under the government scheme, will have 50 to 100 per cen 
income security. - But the percentage of Coloured poor peopled 
who will be classified by the scheme as deserving of benefit wil 
only be 25 per cent. In conclusion he points out that the greates: 
cause of poverty among the Coloured people is the lowness 0 
ordinary earnings and the remedy lies in the development of th 
creative and earning capacity of every individual: : 
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CAN YOU HELP? 


i os 
In a broadcast appeal recently on behalf of Unesco for help 
for the war-devastated areas of the world, Professor J. P. Duminy,j 
principal of the Pretoria Technical College and one of the Union’s 
delegates to the forthcoming meeting of Unesco in Mexico City, 
said the Union, as a member State, was trying to collect an 
immediate contribution worthy of the country to send to Parisi 

for distribution. See M 
Everything imaginable in the field of education is needed 
Nothing need be considered too insignificant as a contribution 
and any contribution may be earmarked for a destination 
specified by the donor. ee 
Professor Duminy said that a r.vent survey of only a fractior | 


notebooks, 150,000,000 pencils, 10,000,000,000 pens, 40,000,000) 
nibs, 7,000,000 erasers, 40,000,000 sheets of drawing pape Ai 
2,000,000 sets of simple geometrical instruments and 80,000,000 { 
sheets of writing paper. S ss wes * 
The plight of millions of boys aad girls all over the world 
staggered the imagination. ) ee: 
Emphasising the urgency of the need for assistance, Professor) 
Duminy declared: “'The shadows are lengthening fast. An 


Europe were not saved within the next two years, it would recede! 

into another age of desolation, darkness and despair—perhaps| 

not to emerge for more than 1,000 years.” . 
The Union’s effort will elose on October 31.—Sapa, 
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